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BATTLE OF BORODINO. 


Of the books with which we are acquainted, one of the best 
calculated to give an impression of the immediate evils of war, 
distinct and vivid,—an impression corresponding in some de- 
gree to the reality,—is Labaume’s Narrative of the Campaign 
in Russia. ‘There were two hundred and sixty thousand sol- 
diers present at the battle of Borodino, nearly all of whom 
were engaged init. In the two armies, there were two 
hundred pieces of cannon, and, according to some accounts, 
a much greater number, constantly employed ; and forty thou- 
sand dragoons, crossing the field in every direction, rode over 
bodies of the lifeless and the wounded, and dyed the hoofs of 
their horses in human blood. ‘The battle commenced on the 
seventh of September, at six o’clock in the morning, and 
continued till night. The loss in both armies has been estima- 
ted at eighty thousand. Labaume gives an account of what 
fell under his notice the day after the battle: “In traversing 
the elevated plain, on which we had fought, we were enabled 
to form an estimate of the immense loss that had been sustained 
by the Russians. A surface of about nine miles in extent was 
covered with the killed and wounded, with the wreck of arms, 
lances, helmets, and cuirasses, and with balls as numerous as 
hailstones after a violent storm. In many places, the bursting 
of shells had overturned men and horses; and such was the 
havoc occasioned by repeated discharges, that mountains of 
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dead bodies were raised. But the most dreadful spectacle was 
the interior of the ravines, where the wounded had instinctive- 
ly crawled to avoid the shot: here these unfortunate wretches, 
lying one upon another, destitute of assistance, and weltering 
in their blood, uttered the most horrid groans ; loudly invoking 
death, they besought us to put an end to their excruciating 
torments. As our medical means of relief were insufficient, 
our fruitless compassion could only lament the calamities in- 
separable from a war so atrocious.’ 

On his return with the retreating army from Moscow, this 
writer gives us another glimpse of the same field of battle. 
‘¢ My consternation was at its height on finding, near Borodino, 
the twenty thousand men, who had been slaughtered there, 
lying where they fell. ‘The half-buried carcasses of men and 
horses covered the plain, intermingled with garments stained 
with blood, and bones gnawed by the dogs and birds of prey, 
and with the fragments of arms, drums, helmets, cuirasses.’ 

“ As we were marching over the field of battle, we heard at 

a distance a_pitiable object, who demanded our assistance. 
Touched by his- plaintive cries, many of the soldiers drew near 
the spot, when, to their great astonishment, they observed a 
French soldier stretched on the ground, with both his legs 
broken. ‘I was wounded,’ said he ‘on the day of the great 
battle, and, finding myself in a lonely place, where 1 could 
gain no assistance, | dragged myself to the brink of a rivulet, 
and have lived near two months on grass and roots, and on 
some pieces of bread which I found amongst the dead bodies. 
At night, I have lain in the carcasses of dead horses, and with 
the flesh of these animals have dressed my wounds as well as 
with the best medicines. Having observed you at a distance, 
I collected all my strength, and have advanced sufficiently 
near to make myself heard.’ Whilst we expressed our sur- 
prise at the event, a general, who was made acquainted with a 
case as singular as it was affecting, ordered him to be placed 
in his own carriage.’ 


RETURN OF THE FRENCH FROM MOSCOW. 


It is from such circumstantial details as we find in this ac- 
count, that we become acquainted with the miseries actually 
endured by the French in their retreat from Moscow. “ Over- 
whelmed,” says this writer in another place, “by the whirl- 
winds of snow which assailed him, the soldier could no longer 
distinguish the main road from the ditches, and often fell into 
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the latter, which ‘served fora tomb. Others, eager to press 
forward, dragged themselves along with pain; badly clothed 
and shod, having nothing to eat or drink, groaning, and shiver- 
ing with cold, they gave no assistance, neither showed any 
signs of compassion to those who, sinking from weakness, ex- 
pired around them. 

‘‘Many of these miserable creatures, dying from exhaus- 
tion, struggled hard in the agonies of death. Some of them, 
in the most affecting manner, bade adieu to their brethren and 
companions in arms; others, with their last sigh, pronounced 
the name of their mother, and of the country which gave them 
birth. ‘The rigor of the cold benumbed their stiffened limbs, 
and soon reached their vitals. Stretched on the road, we 
could only see the heaps of snow that covered them, and that 
formed undulations in our route like those in a grave-yard. 
Flocks of ravens; abandoning the plains to take shelter in the 
neighboring woods, croaked ominously as they flew over our 
heads ; and troops of dogs, which had followed us from Mos- 
cow, and lived solely on our bloody remains, howled around 
us, as if desirous of hastening the moment when we were to 
become their prey.” 

At the retreat of the French from Liadoui, in Lithuania, the 
town, as seems to have been the common practice in this sav- 
age war, was set on fire. ‘ Amongst the burning houses were 
three Jarge barns filled with poor soldiers, chiefly wounded. 
They could not escape from two of these without passing 
through the one in front, which was on fire. ‘The most active 
saved themselves by leaping out of the windows ; but all those 
who were sick or crippled, not having strength to move, saw 
the flames advancing rapidly to devour them. ‘Touched by 
their shrieks, some, ‘who were less hardened, endeavored in 
vain to save them: we could only see them balf-buried under 
the burning rafters: through whirlwinds of smoke, they en- 
treated their comrades to shorten their sufferings by depriving 
them of life, and, from motives of humanity, we thought it our 
duty to comply with their wishes. As there were some who, 
notwithstanding, still survived, we heard them, with feeble 
voices, crying, ‘ Fire onus! fire onus! at the head! at the 
head! do not miss!’ These heart-rending cries did not cease 
till the whole were consumed.” 
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PASSAGE OF THE BEREZINA. 


Before the, French had completed the passage of the river 
Berezina, the Russians made a furious attack upon their rear- 
guard. ‘In the heat of the engagement, many balls fell on 
the miserable crowd that for three days had been pressing 
round the bridge, and even some shells burst in the midst of 
them. Terror and despair then took possession of every heart 
anxious for self-preservation ; women and children, who had 
escaped so many disasters, seemed to have been preserved to 
experience a death still more deplorable. Leaving their car- 
riages, they ran to embrace the knees of the first person they 
met, and implored him with tears to take them to the other 
side. The sick and wounded, seated on the trunk of a tree, 
or supported on crutches, looked eagerly for some friend that 
could assist them ; but their cries were lost in the air; every 
one thought only of his own safety. 

“On seeing the enemy, those who had not crossed, mingling 
with the Poles, rushed toward the bridge; artillery, baggage, 
cavalry, and infantry, all endeavoring to pass first. The 
strong threw into the water the weak who impeded their ad- 
vance, and trampled under foot the sick and wounded whom 
they found in their way. Many hundreds were crushed under 
the wheels of the artillery ; others, who had hoped to save 
themselves by swimming, were frozen in the river, or perished 
by slipping from the ice. ‘Thousands and thousands of hope- 
less victims, notwithstanding these sorrowful examples, threw 
themselves into the Berezina, where they nearly all perished 
in convulsions of grief and despair. 

«The division of Girard succeeded by force of arms in over- 
coming all the obstacles that retarded their march, and, scaling 
the mountain of dead bodies that obstructed the road, gained 
the opposite shore, where the Russians would have followed 
them if they had not immediately set fire to the bridge. 

‘«¢ Many of those who were left on the other bank, with the 
prospect of the most horrible death, attempted to cross the 
bridge through the flames; but midway they threw themselves 
into the river to avoid being burnt. At length, the Russians 
having made themselves masters of the field of battle, our 
troops retired ; the passage of the river ceased, and the most 
tremendous uproar was succeeded by a deathlike silence.” 

Let those who have been accustomed to merge the suffer- 
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ings of individuals in those vague and indefinite views which 
we take of suffering when contemplated in the mass, notice 
the following passage: ‘“ ‘The road was covered with soldiers, 
who no longer retained the human form, and whom the enemy 
disdained to take prisoners. EXvery day furnished scenes too 
painful to relate. Some had lost their hearing, others their 
speech, and many, by excessive cold and hunger, were reduced 
to such a state of stupid frenzy, that they roasted the dead bodies 
for food, and even gnawed their own hands and arms. Some, 
who were too weak to lift a piece of wood, or to roll a stone 
towards the fire, sat down upon their dead companions, and, 
with an unmoved countenance, gazed upon the burning logs. 
When they were consumed, these livid spectres, unable to get 
up, fell by those on whom they had been seated. Many, in 
a state of mental alienation, in order to warm themselves, 
plunged their bare feet into the fire; some, with a convulsive 
laugh, threw themselves into the flames, and uttering shocking 
cries, perished in the most horrible contortions; others, in a 
state of equal madness, followed their example, and shared the 
same fate!” 


SIEGE OF MAGDEBURG. 


But some will say, perhaps, that these battles and this re- 
treat were extraordinary, out of the common course, something 
unheard of before; and that they give an exaggerated and 
erroneous idea of the miseries attendant upon war; but, so far 
as we are able to learn, this suggestion does not appear to be 
sustained by the facts of history. From the earliest periods of 
the human race, there have been wars, and series of wars, con- 
tinued for years, and almost for generations, that have been 
marked from beginning to end with inexpressible sufferings, 
and with the most dreadful atrocities—such as the second 
Punic war; the war which terminated in the destruction of 
Jerusalem; the recent war of the Greek revolution ; the wars, 
civil and foreign, of the French revolution; the recent wars 
in Spanish South America ; some of the wars between Russia 
and ‘Turkey, and Russia and Poland; the early revolutionary 
wars of the Dutch republic ; the wars of the invasion of Spain 
by Bonaparte; the so called thirty years’ war, which involved 
almost all Europe, and was signalized by the death of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. In the dreadful war last mentioned, the city 
of Magdeburg, in Prussia, was taken by assault by the imperi- 
al commander, count de Tilly ; and here are some of the re- 
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sults :—‘* Before noon, all the works were carried, and the 
town was in the hands of the enemy. ‘Two gates were now 
opened by the besiegers for the entrance of the army, and 
Tilly marched part of his infantry into the town. He imme- 
diately occupied the principal streets, and, with pointed cannon, 
drove the citizens into their dwellings, there to await their des- 
tiny. They were not long held in suspense: a word from Tilly 
decided the fate of Magdeburg. 

‘¢ Even a more humane general would have vainly attempt- 
ed to restrain such soldiers; but Tilly never once made the 
attempt. ‘The silence of their general left the soldiery masters 
of the lives of the citizens; and they broke without restraint 
into the houses to gratify every brutal appetite. ‘The prayers 
of innocence excited some compassion in the hearts of the Ger- 
mans, but none in the rude breasts of Pappenheim’s Walloons. 
Scarcely had the massacre commenced, when the other gates 
were thrown open, and the cavalry, with the fearful hordes of 
the Croats, poured in upon the devoted town. 

‘And now began a scene of carnage which history has no 
language, poetry no pencil, to portray. Neither the innocence 
of childhood, nor the helplessness of old age,—neither youth, 
sex, rank, nor beauty,—could disarm the fury of the conquer- 
ors. Wives were dishonored in the arms of their husbands, 
daughters at the feet of their parents; and the defenceless sex 
exposed to the double sacrifice of virtue and life. No condi- 
tion, however obscure, or however sacred, could afford protec- 
tion from the rapacity of the enemy. Fifty-three women were 
found beheaded in a single church. The Croats amused 
themselves with throwing children into the flames; Pappen- 
heim’s Walloons with stabbing infants at their mothers’ breast. 
Some officers of the League, horror-struck at this dreadful 
scene, ventured toremind ‘Tilly that he had it in his power to 
stop the carnage. ‘ Return in an hour,’ was his answer, ‘and 
I shall see what is to be done; the soldier must have some 
recompense for his danger and toils.’ These horrors lasted 
without abatement, till at last the smoke and flames stopped 
the course of the plunderers. To increase the confusion, and 
break the resistance of the inhabitants, the imperialists had, in 
the commencement of -the assault, fired the town in several 
places. A tempest now arose, which spread the flames with 
frightful rapidity through the town, till the blaze became uni- 
versal. ‘Ihe confusion was deepened by the clouds of smoke, 
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the heaps of dead bodies that strewed the ground, the clash of 
swords, the crash of falling ruins, and the streams of blood 
which ran along the,streets. ‘The atmosphere glowed, and 
the intolerable heat at last compelled even the murderers to 
take refuge in their camp. In less than twelve hours, this 
strong, populous, and flourishing city, one of the finest in Ger- 
many, was a heap of ashes, with the exception of two churches 
and a few houses. The administrator, Christian William, after 
receiving several wounds, was taken prisoner, with three of the 
burgomasters: most of the officers and magistrates had alread 
met an enviable death. ‘The avarice of the officers had saved 
four hundred of the richest citizens from death, in hope of ex- 
torting from them an exorbitant ransom. ‘This piece of hu- 
manity was owing principally to the officers of the League; 
and even this questionable clemency, when contrasted with 
the blind and ruthless butchery of the Austrians, made them 
be regarded as guardian angels by the citizens. 

a: Scarcely had the flames abated, when the imperial soldiers 
returned to satiate anew their rage for plunder amidst the ruins 
aud ashes of the town. Many were suffocated by the smoke ; 
many found rich booty in the cellars, where the citizens had 
concealed their valuable effects. On the 13th of May, Tilly 
himself appeared in the town, after the streets had been cleared 
of ashes and corpses. Horrible and revolting to humanity was 
the scene that presented itself—the living crawling from under 
the dead, children wandering about with heart-rending cries, 
seeking their parents, and infants still sucking the dead bodies 
of their mothers. More than five thousand bodies were thrown 
into the Elbe, to clear the streets; a much greater number 
had been consumed by the flames. The entire amount of the 
slaughter was calculated at thirty thousand.” 


THE SUFFERINGS OF WAR DEMAND MORE ATTENTION AND 
SYMPATHY. 


It has been our object, in the extracts which have been 
made, not to give a general idea of the miseries of war, but, in 
particular, to free the mind from that illusion, to which it is so 
liable to be subject, when it contemplates things in the mass, 
and is either too indolent or too little interested to look into 
their elements. Well does the author of Recollections of the 
Peninsula say, “ When the history of an individual, who has 
fallen, is brought before us, we feel deeply, but wander over 
ground covered with corpses, about whom we know nothing, 
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with comparative indifference; yet, if we knew the history 
attached to each lifeless body on which we gazed, with what 
tales of sorrow should we not become acquainted ! ” 

In this very writer, who was himself an officer in the Eng- 
lish army of the Peninsula, and who seems to have been suffi- 
ciently partial to a soldier’s life, we have a number of affecting 
instances fully illustrative of this just remark. What recom- 
pense had the pomp and splendor of military life to that 
wretched captain of the 26th regiment, who, dreadfully lacera- 
ted by a ball, lay directly in the path of his comrades, and, 
with a heart-rending accent of grief, cried for water, or that 
they would kill him; but no one regarded his request? What 
consolation had the glitter of an epaulet and the sound of the 
spirit-stirring fife for that mangled and lifeless youth, not yet 
eighteen years of age, the darling child of a fond mother, who 
mourned in brokenness of heart on the banks of the murmuring 
and peaceful Loire? What balm was it in the power of earth 
to furnish to that miserable man, who coming upon the field of 
Victoria, and inquiring for his two sons, the only remains of 
his beloved family, found them both dead? Whocan measure 
the misery of that native of Arragon, who had himself been 
wounded in the field of battle, who had seen his mother dying 
of grief, his wife brutally dishonored and perishing in a hospi- 
tal, his cottage burnt, and his father led out and shot in the 
market-place of his native village? It is not enough, when 
we hear of twenty or thirty thousand slain on the field of battle, 
to heave a sentimental sigh, or to utter an unmeaning ejacula- 
tion of astonishment. Such an occasion is one, if we mistake 
not, which requires real astonishment, real sorrow, deep reflec- 
tion, anxious inquiry, the exercise of the benevolent sympathies, 
and unfeigned humiliation before God. 

It is impossible to repress the desire we feel that men 
generally, particularly those who profess to be guided by the 
principles of the gospel, should look this great subject fearlessly 
in the face, not only in its outlines, but its details. With but 
few exceptions, it is certainly not too much to say that they 
have never done it as yet. Let it not for a moment be sup- 
posed that we can excuse ourselves in this important inquiry ; 
that we can step aside, and leave it to others; that we have 
personally nothing to do, no responsibility to meet, no opinion 
to express, no warning to utter. ‘The poet Cowper has some- 
where said that he would not reckon in the list of friends the 
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man who should needlessly set foot upon a worm; and it will 
not be denied that this language is expressive of a disposition 
which promptly commends itself to the just and benevolent 
feelings of our nature. Yes, it is beyond all question that, as 
men, as creatures of God, we are to be sparing even of the 
blood of a brute animal, of the life even of an insect. And 
what shall we say, then, when we steadily contempiate the 
scenes which have now been laid open before us; when we 
see, not mere worms and insects destroyed, but human beings ; 
men, created in our own likeness, horribly mangled and torn 
to pieces; in some cases, thousands of acres of ground covered 
with piles of dead; women and children pierced through, and 
dashed down, and trodden into the dust; the wounded left to 
perish on bleak snows, or burnt to death in their own hospitals ; 
multitudes frozen with the cold and perishing with famine; 
every possible form and degree of agony and despair? Can 
we be deemed unreasonable in saying that this is a state of 
things which must be met, must be looked into? that it is high 
time for philosophers, for politicians, above all for professed 
Christians, to scrutinize it with the deepest solicitude? Shall 
the attention of the whole scientific and intéllectual world be 
directed to the comparatively trifling circumstance of the dis- 
covery of a new plant, to the fall of a meteoric stone, or to 
some atmospheric phenomenon,—and shall war, that great 
moral phenomenon, so inexplicable as to strike angels with as- 
tonishment, and to fill even the spirits of darkness with wonder, 
be deemed of so little consequence as to arrest no thouglit, 
excite no feeling, and secure no spirit of inquiry ? 





NATIONAL HONOR A PLEA FOR WAR. 


BY HON. WILLIAM JAY. 


A cause frequently assigned in justification of war is the 
preservation of national honor: one party demands a conces- 
sion as due to his honor, and the other refuses it as inconsistent 
with his, and thus the work of slaughter commences for a sen- 
timent—for the preservation of a “ebaracter which probably 
neither merits nor possesses. 

Sir Robert Peel, the present Premier of Great Britain, in a 
late speech to his constituents remarked, “1 do hope that 
neither this country nor the United States will be mad enough 
to allow a difference of opinion about a boundary to set them 
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ina hostile position towards each other. Undoubtedly it is 
necessary for each country to maintain its honor, for without 
maintaining its honor, no country ts safe.” 

Language like this was unworthy the character and station 
of the gentleman who used it, belonging as it does, by pre- 
scriptive right, to bar-room politicians and town-meeting dema- 
gogues. No country safe without maintaining its honor! 
Alas! then, for Great Britain, for at the very time these words 
were uttered she was waging against China one of the most 
dishonorable and detestable wars that has ever stained her 
annals. Indeed, it is difficult to point to a war recorded in 
history waged more directly against the health, morals and 
happiness of a numerous people, or from motives more basely 
sordid, than the British opium war; and yet he who is now 
the prime agent and director of war talks of the safety of 
Great Britain as resting on the maintenance of her honor ! 

We have used strong expressions in regard to this war, and 
we have used them deliberately, not only from a thorough 
conviction of their truth, but also from a belief that it is the 
duty of every friend of justice and humanity to bear his testi- 
mony against the*cruel and heartless conduct of the British 
government. 

The assault upon China affords, moreover, too strong and 
apt an illustration of the evils of war and the duty of preserv- 
ing peace, to be overlooked in the present treatise. ‘This Is 
not the place to enter into a minute exposition of the iniquity 
of this war, and of the ravening cupidity of those who conduct- 
ed it, even to the extorting of millions for the ransom of a de- 
fenceless city. A few brief facts will suffice to explain the 
true, although, perhaps, not the avowed motives of the war. 
The British East India contraband trade in opium amounted 
in value from 15 to 20 millions of dollars yearly, and yielded 
an annual revenue to the India government of about a million 
and a half. Hence the East India proprietors’ have strong 
pecuniary inducements for poisoning the Chinese. Now the 
Jate energetic measures of the Emperor not only contemplated 
the entire stoppage of this lucrative trade for the future, but 
occasioned to the East India smugglers an actual present loss 
of about ten millions of dollars. It is not therefore surprising 
that the East India interest, both at home and abroad, power- 
ful and extensive as it is, and interwoven with the wealth and 
aristocracy of the nation, should have persuaded the ministry 
of the absolute necessity of vindicating British honor, of plac- 
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ing trade with China on a secure basis for the future, and of 
bringing the insolent barbarians to their senses. 

To some it may seem paradoxical that the same govern- 
ment which has exhibited such a sublime devotion to the rights 
of the negro, should be so utterly callous to the well-being of 
the Chinese. ‘The solution is easy. The opium war isa gov- 
ernment measure adopted by politicians, and probably with 
the expectation of receiving political support in return from 
the East India interest ; precisely as certain northern members 
in Congress, in obedience to southern dictation, and in consid- 
eration of southern votes, trample upon the right of petition, 
and do many other things they ought not. ‘The abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade, on the contrary, so far from orig- 
inating with the government, were demanded by the Prope 
of Great Britain in a voice which their rulers were afraid to 
disregard. Mr. Stanley, one of the ministry, in supporting the 
Emancipation Bill in the House of Commons, declared that so 
loudly was it called for by the public, that. no ministry could 
retain office who refused it. 

To vindicate our strictures from the imputation of national 
prejudice, we are induced to add a few very brief extracts from 
British publications, and from the proceedings of public meet- 
ings held to remonstrate against this government war. As 
indicative of the sentiments of the religious community in Eng- 
land, we may refer to the language of two religious periodicals, 
the first belonging to the dissenting interest, the other to the 
established church. 

The Eclectic Review, speaking of the “ wholesale confisca- 
tion of opium,” and of the “ breaking up of the haunts of re- 
spectable British smugglers,” declares, ‘‘we have been dealt 
with according to our. deserts. May it provoke us to repen- 
tance and a change of conduct.” 

‘“‘ If we must have war,” says the Christian Observer, “ it 
ought to be for a more honorable object than that of indemnify- 
ing smugglers whose contraband goods were legally seized and 
destroyed.” 

At a public meeting held in London, without reference to 
party distinctions, the Earl of Stanhope presiding, the following 
resolution, among others, was passed: “ Resolved, that this 
meeting deeply laments that the moral and religious feeling of 
the country should be outraged, the character of Christianity dis- 
graced in the eyes of the world, and this kingdom. involved in 
war with upwards of three hundred and fifty millions of peo- 
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ple, in consequence of British subjects introducing opium into 
China, in direct and known violation of the laws of that 
empire.” 

The celebrated Campbell, in a poetical remonstrance to his 
nation against the war, after allusions to her former glory, thus 
gives vent to his indignation at her present baseness :— 


“ And all thy merchant princes swelled the cry 
That the vile drug must sell, though nations die— 
No more be styled the empress of the main, 

Who strike not now for glory, but for gain ; 

Pour o’er the feeble land the poison flood, 

And drive the guilty bargain home with blood.” 


As asample of the spirit in which this war is carried on by 
the invaders, we give, in conclusion, an extract from a letter 
by an eye witness, relating to the capture of the island of Chu- 
san, on the 5th of July, 1840. ‘‘ Every house was indiscrimi- 
nately broken open, every drawer and box ransacked, the 
streets strewed with fragments of furniture, pictures, chaies, 
tables, grain of all sorts, &c., &c. For two days the bodies 
were allowed to lay, exposed to sight, where they fell. ‘The 
plunder, however, was carried to an extreme; that is to say, 
did not cease till there was nothing else to take, and the plun- 
derers will, no doubt, be able, on our return to Calcutta, to 
place at their friends’ disposal, and for the ornamenting their 
houses trophies gained, not from the Chinese soldiers, or from 
a field of battle, but from the harmless and peaceable inhabit- 
ants and tradesmen of a city doomed to destruction by our men 
of war.” 

The French republic, the terrific progeny of atheism and 
of crime, not only remained safe amid the assaults of her in- 
vaders, but turning the tide of war, she poured upon Europe a 
desolating flood which threatened to engulf every throne and 
every altar. ‘The power of the republic became concentrated 
in Napoleon, of whose extraordinary character, honor formed 
no element. Yet Napoleon was not only safe but triumphant, 
till he had nearly acquired the mastership of Europe and his 
fall was occasioned not by the loss of honor, but by the frosts 
of Russia. 

Perhaps the most sublimated wickedness and baseness in 
degree, although limited in extent, perpetrated by any civilized 
government at the present day, is practised in the city of 
Washington. There, in the boasted citadel. of Aclsaniictas lib- 
erty, native born American citizens are seized and imprisoned 
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on suspicion of being fugitives from bondage; and when the 
suspicion is disproved by the non-appearance of a claimant, 
the prisoners are sold as slaves for life, to raise money to pay 
their yaad fees!! Does Sir Robert Peel impute the capture 
of the national metropolis in the last war to this stain on its 
honor, or to the enterprise and valor of British troops ? 

It would be madness, the Premier tells us, for the two nations 
to go to war about the boundary. ‘The land in dispute is not 
worth fighting for; but self-preservation requires each nation 
to maintain its honor. If therefore either party insists on 
cutting a tree on the wrong side of the alleged line; or should 
a silly minister think it expedient to display his patriotism by 
writing a blustering and insulting letter, then indeed two great 
and Christian nations must, for very safety, commence the 
work of human butchery. | 

Would to heaven this rant about national honor was con- 
fined to those who are now at the point of the bayonet easing 
the Chinese of their purses. But we also have politicians who 
are far more concerned for the honor than for the morality of 
the nation ; and these gentlemen have just made the extraor- 
dinary discovery, that the honor of the republic requires that 
her flag shall prove an egis to villains of all nations, who may 
think proper to traffic in human flesh. 

In 1814, the United States bound themselves by treaty 
with Great Britain, to use their “ best endeavors’ to promote 
the entire abolition of the slave-trade—a stipulation which has 
been falsified by the conduct of the government from the date 
of the treaty to the present hour. Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, the 
empire of Brazil, and the South American republics have 
mutually agreed that the cruisers of each other may search sus- 
pected slavers, bearing any of their flags, and if found engaged 
in the traffic, to send them to certain ports for trial and condem- 
nation. Russia, dispensing with the formality ofa treaty, pub- 
lishes an ukase virtually giving permission to the cruisers of all 
nations to do what they please with any slaver who dares to 
dishonor the Russian flag. But the United States, so far 
from joining this league of Christendom against an accursed traf- 
fic, now aim at rendering it nugatory, by insisting that the star- 
spangled banner shall protect, even from visitation, every sla- 
ver above whose deck it may be unfurled! In vain does 
Great Britain protest that she claims no right to interfere 
with American slavers; but inasmuch as they are the only 
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privileged ones on the ocean, and as it is a matter of public 
notoriety that slavers of other. nations seek safety in carrying 
the flag of the republic at their mast head, she does claim the 
right to ascertain whether a suspected slaver, displaying the 
American flag, is, or is not, a bona fide American vessel, by a 
sight of her papers. In vain does she admit the right of every 
American cruiser to ascertain in like manner the national char- 
acter of any vessel bearing the British flag. In vain does ev- 
ery maritime power in Europe, and all, with one exception in 
America, accord to all others the same right. ‘The great slave- 
holding republic is too jealous of her honor, to permit an inqui- 
ry to be made into the nationality of any vessel from whose 
mast the stars and stripes are streaming, although that vessel 
should be a Chinese junk. Let the slave-trade revive in all its 
unutterable horrors—let thousands and tens of thousands of hu- 
man beings be consigned to wretchedness and death, but let 
not a vessel, carrying a piece of bunting with certain devices, be 
required to show her papers, under the penalty of war. Such 
is national honor, the safeguard of nations, and, for the main- 
tenance of which, national slaughter is indispensable ! 





MORE FACTS CONCERNING OUR REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 
BY REV. SYLVESTER JUDD. 


Our limits did not permit us to publish last month all we 
wished from Mr. Judd’s Discourse ; and we now give the re- 
maining extracts, with the request, that our readers will look 
again at the remarks with which we introduced the subject in 
our last number. Our sole object has been to let a standard 
author speak for himself, and to illustrate, from the least excep- 
tionable war on the pages of profane history, the guilt and evils 
of the war-system, perhaps the greatest sin and folly, curse and 
shame of Christendom. 

A NEW VIEW OF REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOTS. 


We have been accustomed to think that our fathers, during 
the long and arduous struggle for liberty, of the Revolution, 
were exceedingly patriotic, zealous, patient, disinterested, self- 
sacrificing, high-minded. ‘There was genuine patriotism in 
the sense of love for the country. But whether there was pat- 
riotism in the sense of a sincere wish and energetic purpose to 
support an eight years’ war, is another question. ‘The writer 
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believes, that if it had been left to the people, at any time, to 
decide whether they would sanction and sustain an eight years’ 
war, nine-tenths would have voted against it. 

There were indeed 40,000 soldiers assembled in the envi- 
rons of Boston, while that city was in possession of the British 
troops. A great number of Quakers, we are told, contrary 
to their peace principles, joined the army. What went by the 
name of an Old Men’s Company was formed in one place, and 
a man nearly a hundred years old chosen captain. In one 
town the women resolved to raise a regiment, and equip it at 
their own expense. The whole country as we have it, flew 
to arms. And it is supposed the good people fought till their 
scarred and worn bodies could carry a musket no longer. ‘The 
people in some places refused to drink tea because of its asso- 
ciation with British tyranny. I will cite you a few facts on 
this point. ‘Tea was drank under another name,” as rum is 
now-a-days, and “ British officers,” the grave historian tells us, 
‘ordered it from England as if for their own use, and secretly 
introduced it into the country.” When General Washington 
arrived to take command of the army at Cambridge,—the 
40,000 soldiers—he could do nothing with-them. ‘They were 
more disposed to fight for office than for their country. It 
was with the utmost difficulty he could allay the discontents. 
They threatened to leave the army unless their demands for 
rank and place could be met. Out of a collection of 40,000 
men in arms, Washington could form an army of only 5 or 
6,000. Again, at the first defeat of consequence the Ameri- 
cans met with, a little while afterwards, that of Brooklyn, L. L., 
they forsook the cause and fled. ‘They went off whole regi- 
ments, half ones, and companies at a time.” ‘1 am obliged,” 
says General Washington, writing to Congress of the event, “to 
confess a want of confidence in the generality of the troops.” 
‘“'The regular troops,” we are told, “filed off and deserted in 
parties.” All the patriotism and force and flower of the 
country was reduced to an army of 3000 men, and that of 
‘‘ suspicious fidelity,” the soldiers “being desirous to return to 
their homes ;” and that too in less than six months after the 
declaration of independence. ‘There was a negotiation going 
on in Vermont, during the war, to surrender that State to the 
English authorities. Ethan Allen, immortalized as a patriot of 
the first water, was involved in this intrigue. Writing to Con- 
gress at the time, he says, “rather than fail,” in purposes that 
would now be deemed treacherous and treasonable, “1 will re- 
tire with the hardy Green Mountain Boys into the desolate 
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caverns of the mountains, and wage war with human nature 
at large.” ‘The inhabitants of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
flocked in multitudes,” to accept terms from the British com- 
missioners. Indeed it is familiar to all acquainted with the 
history of the times, that it was almost impossible to curb 
the perpetual outbreaks of rebellion in the Jerseys. 


TREATMENT OF SOLDIERS. 


Laws were passed that all able-bodied men should serve in 
the war; they were fined or imprisoned if they did not yield. 
After being once in, they could not get out, whatever they 
might endure. And their sufferings were appalling indeed— 
no pay,—little hope,—middle of winter,—no shoes, keeping 
watch barefooted on the frozen ground,—no blankets for the 
night,—no straw to lie on,—no shelter but rude logs,—no pro- 
visions,—sick, many of them,—wounded,—no change of linen, 
—medicines adulterated,—no Sabbath—no God. Was all 
this endured voluntarily, for the country’s good? Heaven 
knows it was not. . The poor fellows tried in every manner to 
get away, to reach their homes, and were brought back and 
tried and hung as deserters. 

There is an awful mystery hanging over part of the revolu- 
tionary war, which will perhaps never be cleared up. Some of 
the mystery | shall endeavor to lay open before I get through. 
But regarding this matter, it appears that whole regiments 
sometimes deserted, and nothing was done about it ; that at oth- 
er times a simple mutiny, as in case of the Pennsylvania troops, 
received the severest notice, and again individuals deserted, 
and they were hung; and again, and they were pardoned. 
They were hung I say, and some were whipped. The fol- 
Jowing is the testimony of one who served four campaigns. 
“‘T saw,” he says “ two men shot to death, for desertion, anoth- 
er hung, and one run the gauntlet. I saw one three months 
after running the gauntlet, and he was unable to lift his hand 
to his head. His flesh was bare to the bone. “ Very many 
punishments,” he adds, “were inflicted without any trial at 
all.’ At the order of his own major, “nine were tied up, and 
whipped at one time.” One man was put under guard for 
brushing off a musquito, one for turning his toes out of the mili- 
tary line to remove a pebble, one was caned for not stepping to 
music, three men caned off the parade for having their guns 
rusty the day after a rain.” 

Dr. Thatcher describes an execution he himself was witness 
to. ‘The soldiers had deserted, and robbed the inhabitants.” 
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Let it be remembered they were starving in the camps. Let 
it also be remembered these same soldiers had been ordered by 
Congress in their army capacity, to rob the inhabitants.” 
“*Qne was accompanied to the gallows by an affectionate and 
sympathizing brother, which forced tears from the eyes of nu- 
merous spectators. They repeatedly embraced and kissed 
each other, and would not be separated till the executioner 
came up, when with a flood of tears and mournful Jamenta- 
tions, they bid each other an eternal adieu.” 

Dr. Thatcher describes the process of whipping. ‘The sol- 
dier was stripped to his skin, tied to a tree, or post, received 
generally a hundred lashes or more, with a whip formed of 
several small knotted cords, which sometimes cut through the 
skin at every stroke. At Fort Schuyler, in New York, when 
the sufferings and deprivations of the soldiers present and pro- 
spective were such they said they would “rather die than stay 
during the winter,” several deserted, five were retaken, and 
shot at the head of the regiment. At the same time the com- 
mander of the fort, Col. Ganesvoort, was sending out his men 
to take clandestinely, and_by force, cattle from the German 
flats. One of the complaints against the British king, in 
the declaration of independence, is, that he did not let trial by 
jury have its proper exercise among his American subjects. 


There are several other topics on which we wished to quote 
the documentary statements of Mr. Judd, especially our alli- 
ance with France, and its influence in protracting the war. 
But the extracts on this point would be too long; and, as we 
have already given, in this number and the last, pretty full 
specimens, we will quote only one topic more. 


EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR ON THE INDIANS. 


Shall I speak of the effect of the war on the Indians? The 
peaple of this country would not be taxed without representa- 
tion. They did not tax the Indians, without representation, 
but exterminated them and planted themselves in their territo- 
ries. I speak now of the Six Nations, residing for the most 
part in the State of New York. ‘These Indians, perpetually ag- 
itated about their homes, their possessions, and their liberties, 
had aided the Americans and English in expelling the French 
from the country, in the seven years’ war; now distracted in 
the dispute that had arisen between the two great branches of a 
kindred nation, not knowing which way to turn, some sided 
VOL. IV.—NO. X. 20* 
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with the English, some with the Americans, some were neutral ; 
however they were troublesome, and they were in the way of 
the western lands that had been promised to such Americans 
as would join the war. It was determined, in the language of 
the times, to ‘chastise these savages.” Gen. Washington or- 
dered some troops under Gen. Sullivan on this expedition. I 
wish you to attend to the aggravations of the case. ‘ ‘The Six 
Nations,” says De Witt Clinton, “ were a peculiar and extraor- 
dinary people, contra-distinguished from the mass of the Indian 
nations by great attainments in polity, in negotiation, in elo- 
quence, and in war.” They inhabited the beautiful and fertile 
valley of the Genesee river. ‘They had several towns, and 
many large villages, laid out with considerable regularity. 
They had framed houses, some of them well finished, having 
chimneys and painted. ‘They had broad and productive fields, 
orchards of apple, pear and peach trees. Some of their houses 
were well furnished with all necessary domestic utensils. ‘They 
had horses, cows and wagons. ‘They could offer a cup of tea 
and coffee to the stranger. ‘They were quite advanced in civi- 
lization. Churches to the true God had been erected in their 
villages. Some of them were attached, as well as they could 
be, to the Americans. 

Sullivan, as I have said, started against them with perempto- 
ry instructions from Gen. Washington not to listen to proposi- 
tions of peace until he should have “ very thoroughly completed 
the destruction of their settlements.” ‘The Indians,” says 
Sullivan, in one of his letters, “ shall see there is malice enough 
in our hearts to destroy every thing that contributes to their 
support.” ‘The Indians were defeated, driven back on to-lake 
Erie. ‘The American army approached the valley of the Gen- 
esee, which, says the historian, they beheld with astonishment 
and delight. ‘The town of Genesee contained one hundred 
and twenty-eight houses, mostly large and quite elegant. It 
was beautifully situated, almost encircled with a clear flat, ex- 
tending miles around, over which extensive fields of corn were 
waving, together with every kind of vegetable that could be 
conceived. But the entire army were soon engaged in de- 
stroying it, and the axe and the torch soon transformed the 
whole of that beautiful region from the character of a garden 
to a scene of drear and sickening desolation. Forty Indian 
towns, the largest containing one hundred and twenty-eight 
houses, were destroyed. Corn, gathered and ungathered, to 
the amount of 160,000 bushels shared the same fate. And 
the Indians were hunted like wild beasts, till neither house, nor 
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fruit tree, nor field of corn, nor inhabitant, remained in the 
whole country. So numerous were the fruit trees, that in one 
orchard, we are told, they cut down fifteen hundred.” I would 
add that Gen. Washington, after this, received among the Indi- 
ans the name of town-destroyer; and in their bitter complaints 
against him they say, when “your name is heard, our women 
look behind them, and turn pale, and our children cling close 
to the necks of their mothers.” 

I would also add, that if the Indians had injured the Ameri- 
cans, it admits of most decisive proof that the Americans were 
generally the original offenders. Writes an American officer, 
who himself fell in a battle with the Indians, “ the white sava- 
ges were more savage than the copper-colored, and nine times 
out of ten the whites on the borders were the aggressors.” Al- 
most all the wrongs the Indians have received at our hands, 
and they are more than the stars of heaven for number, have 
arisen not merely from private cupidity, but in a good measure 
from the condition in which the war of which we are speaking 
left the country. The vast debt with which that event bur- 
dened us, was paid out of the possessions of the Indians. We 
struggled for independence indeed, but as it would seem, that 
we might be independent of much moral and human obligation. 


TREATMENT OF THE PEOPLE BY REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 


The army supported itself part of the time, in a good degree 
by plunder, i. e., by forcibly taking that which did not belong 
to them, and rendering no equivalent. One of the sections in 
Marshall’s life of Washington Is thus entitled: The army sub- 
sisted ina great measure by impressments. ‘The people could 
not or would not, contribute to its sustenance, and the soldiers 
were sent out by orders from head quarters, to get provisions 
wherever they could find it. Sometimes, as it would seem in mere 
mockery, they offered continental bills in pay. People drove 
their cattle into the woods, and hid their stores; they would not 
be imposed upon in sucha way. So accustomed did the soldiers 
become to stealing in this manner, that they sometimes seemed 
to think of nothing else but these clandestine profits. ‘ ‘They 
fell,’’ says the historian, “ with an indiscriminate rapacity, upon 
private as well as public property.” “To perish in a country 
abounding with provisions, requires something more than for- 
titude,’ says Marshall. He immediately adds—“ General 
Washington ordered the country to be scoured, and provisions 
seized wherever found.” 
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LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESSES AT ITS LAST ANNIVERSARY. 


Not having received the Herald of Peace for July, we must defer 
the report of this Society’s proceedings of the last year; but from 
the London Patriot we quote some specimens of the speeches made on 
that occasion. J. Broruerton, M. P., a decided friend of the cause, 
and a fearless advocate of its object and principles on the floor of Par- 
liament, presided on the occasion; and the audience which has been 
steadily increasing for years, was large and respectable. 


J. BRorHerton.—INcREASE OF Peace SentmmeEnTs.—I feel much 
pleasure in being able to say, from my own experience, that there is a 
prevailing sentiment, becoming daily stronger and stronger, against 
war. There is an aversion to war, in this country, which it must be 
pleasing for us to behold; but which, I hope, will continue to increase, 
and that it will not only be manifested in this country, but throughout 
the world, until mankind are brought to see their best interests, and to 
adopt those means that are calculated to promote their present and 
eternal welfare. Iam old enough to remember a very different feeling 
being displayed in this country. I am old enough to remember the 
commencement of thé French war, when war was far more popular 
than it is at present. I am grieved to say, that I have seen the trophies 
of war desecrating the temples of peace. I have heard ministers of 
religion, on the Sabbath, offer up their prayers for peace; and I have 
seen those same ministers go forth, in the same week, at the head of 
recruiting parties, with cockades in their hats, giving their support to 
war. But, thank God, things are changed, and I trust we shall never 
see such days again. 


Want or Reriection on War.—Were we to reflect upon the 
misery, the cruelty, the inhumanity, and the oppression, consequent 
upon war, we should shudder at the contemplation. It is not my in- 
tention to give any description of the field of battle, or to show in what 
manner war effects individuals, or families, or nations. It is only nec- 
essary for me to say, that of all the calamities that afflict and disgrace 
the human race, I believe war is the greatest curse. It is the greatest 
of evils that can befall us, and indeed, it may be regarded as the aggre- 

ate of evil. We see its effects in various ways; and one feels as- 
tounded that the people of any civilized country can sanction such a 
remnant of barbarism. Indeed, war appears to me, and it must appear 
to many of you, so foolish and so wicked, that we can scarcely imagine 
how a civilized country could give its sanction to it. There are won- 
ders in the world, but the greatest wonder in my mind is, that the 
people have so long continued to sanction that which is the cause of 
so much oppression and misery to all ranks of society. When we con- 
sider the expenses of war, and the taxation that it entails upon the 
country, the financial view is appalling. 


Sarety or Peace Princrpces.—lIt is quite clear that a spirit of 
meekness, an unresisting spirit, is the best safeguard and protection to 
every individual in society. If aman be peaceful, if he be disposed 
to walk uprightly, and to offer no violence to his neighbor, who goes 
so quietly through life as this meek man? “Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” This is true of the individual who 
makes up his mind to act on the principles of Christianity. But, if 
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he does so, he may receive insults, though, I dare say, he will receive 
fewer than any other man. He may at times have to sacrifice his own 
self-interest ; but, if a man make up his mind to act according to prin- 
ciple, he counts the cost, and he says, “ Although I may not inherit 
that which the world can bestow upon me, yet I conceive I have a 
reward greater than can be conferred by any thing earthly.” I believe 
that such an individual is generally preserved. You may carry the 
principle out in a family ; and, if you see a peaceable family one that 
acts on Christian principles, that family meets with less opposition than 
another. We have had the principle carried out in individuals and 
families; but we have never had it carried out ina nation. Now, if 
we believe the principle is true in the one case, we believe it is so in the 
other. It never was fully carried out but once, and that was by William 
Penn. He overcame the untutored Indians by this principle. I be- 
lieve that, if a nation would show that it acted on the principles of 
Christianity, it would possess moral power, mightier than the physical 
force of an army, and that it would extend itself over the world. If 
Great Britain and France were to enter into a covenant that they would 
“beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-* 
hooks, and learn war no more,” their influence would be such through- 
out the world, that men would be astounded that nations had ever 
indulged in war. 

How War prRovoxes War.—One nation enters on an armament. 
That forces another nation to increase theirs. Mutual jealousy is thus 
engendered, and both are preparing for war. We have some wise men 
in the House of Commons, who will say, that the only way to prevent 
war is to be prepared for it; that the only way to secure peace is to 
be ready for war. I have always found’ from experience, that those 
who learn the art of war, like pugilists who learn the art of boxing, 
like to practise it. We have a name for military glory, we are in the 
habit of praising the military character; and, this being the spirit pre- 
vailing in this country, they consider it right to be prepared for war, 
as the means of preserving peace. This, however, is an assertion 
without proof. 


Rey. J. HAaRGREAVES.—A COMMON BUT UNREASONABLE DemMand.— 
I have lately met with the cry, “What are you asa Society doing? 
There is war in the East, there is war in China; why don’t you put it 
down?” I should like to ask these persons what they are doing? 
There is as much room for them to work, as there is for us. Why 
don’t they put their own shoulders to the work ? Is it nothing that, during 
the past year, thousands of copies of “ Ladd’s Essays” have been circu- 
lated among the nobility? Is it nothing that a Peace Society has been 
formed in Paris, the hot-bed of war in former days? Is it nothing 
that Her Majesty and the Duke of Wellington have had the American 
Prize Essay placed in their hands? There is not a person of distinc- 
tion in the country upon whom the Society has not endeavored to 
operate. 


Grorce THompson.—ENGLAND INFAMOUSLY WARLIKE.—England is 
at this moment at war with nearly half the population of the globe. The 
nation which boasts of its schemes for the universal evangelization of 
mankind, is in one direction occupied in laying waste the territories of 
the Chinese ; a people that has been at peace with the rest of the world 
for 1200 years, and whose fingers are unskilled in the horrible arts of 
war ;—and in another direction, in the equally wicked work of plunder- 
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ing the country of a wild and warlike race of mountaineers, who have 
never been guilty of a solitary act of an unfriendly character. Whata 
horrible spectacle is this! How calculated to make every man, who 
dreads the just judgment of an offended God, hang his head, and, in 
sackcloth and ashes, deprecate the chastisement which such unpro- 
voked and unchristian conduct deserves. 

Judging this nation by its acts, it is a bloody and a ruthless nation. 
Men may talk of our wars being civilized, and regulated according to 
established forms; but they are only the more inexcusable and atro- 
cious on that account. No people have larger opportunities for cultivat- 
ing peaceful relations, or stronger motives for doing so. We have no 
money to spend in war; onthe contrary, every shilling is demanded by 
a famishing though deserving population. Surely we have spent 
enough in the work of destruction. Our national debt is a huge, 
everlasting, mountain monument of our recklessness of life and treas- 
ure in the cause of bloodshed. Over our metropolitan cathedral might 
be written, with strict truth, This is the temple of the God of war. For 
there, instead of the trophies of peace, hang the polluted and bloody 
banners of war; and, if in this corner stands a Heber, and in that a 
Howard, the space besides is filled with groups and statues erected to 
the memory of those who are known only for their success in the trade 
of human butchery. Take any just criterion, and apply it to this na- 
tion ; and it stands out before the world asa nation, that, for centuries, 
has been the most greedy destroyer of the creatures formed in the 
image of God. Its mission might have been to scourge and slaughter, 
not to save and bless the families of the earth. The wars mentioned 
in the resolution have not, even as men of the world judge, one miti- 
gating feature.. In the eyes of the Christian, they are absolutely sa- 
tanic. They are mean and cowardly; they are waged against distant 
and unoffending races ; they are for objects which only the pirate and 
the bandit pursue; cruel and oppressive in their results to those who 
were called upon to pay for them, they are unconstitutional in their 
origin, and have been marked by ferocity and wanton wickedness in 
their progress. Yet, the men who carry them on, send chaplains along 
with the wretched instruments they employ, who, in the garments con- 
secrated to the service of the Prince of peace, stand forth and pray, 
“ Give peace in our time, O Lord! From battle, and from murder, and 
from sudden death, good Lord, deliver us!” And then the bugle is 
sounded, and the order to “charge” is given, and the prayer for peace 
is followed by scenes of havoc and blood, which only demons can be- 
hold with gratification. What soul-sickening blasphemy is this! 


CuainrsE War.—Of the Chinese war, little need be said ; its history 
is familiar to most. It isa war to defend and perpetuate one of the most 
wicked and contraband traffics which has ever been carried on; a traf- 
fic as bad as the slave-trade, for it is fraught with the enslavement and 
debasement, morally and physically, of millions. The Sussex smuggler 
is an honest man compared with the wretches who promote the detes- 
table traffic in the soul-withering drug, which the government of this 
country are forcing, at the point of the bayonet, upon the Chinese. 

With one anecdote respecting the Chinese, I will leave this part of 
the subject. After the British were forced to leave Canton, a series of 
hostile operations were carried on for nearly two years, when our 
countrymen returned to the dwellings and warehouses they had left; 
and, strange to tell, though the horrors of Chusan had been enacted in 
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the interval, they found their homes and property in the same state as 
when they abandoned them ; they had been guarded and preserved by 
the very men whose country they had invaded and pillaged. 


AreHan War.—Turning now to Afghanistan, what do we behold ? 
From Herat in the west, to Attock in the east ; and from Kurachee in the 
south, to the mountains of Bockara, we behold a country overrun with 
British troops, and seven or ten millions of friendly natives turned into 
inveterate enemies by our acts of injustice and oppression. The question 
in every body’s mouth is, “Why have we gone to war with the Af- 
ghans?” It may well be asked; for no reason, even of a political 
character, has yet appeared. Our natural boundaries in India are of 
the most distinct and peculiar description. With peace and good gov- 
ernment within our own dominions, we are safe. The enemy, which 
some think we have to fear, must march -2000 miles to attack us, and 
meet an army, when he arrives, equal to any in the world. To go be- 
yond this boundary, which consists of the Indus, a desert of hundreds 
of miles in extent, and mountain defiles of the most terrific kind, is 
sheer insanity ; it is courting disaster, defeat and disgrace, and play- 
ing the game of any enemy which we may have. 

So far from the people we attacked having furnished any occasion, 
they have ever been friendly. They sought an honorable alliance; they 
have loaded our ambassadors with presents ; from the Ameers of Sinde, 
up to the Ruler of Cabool, all the persons in authority in the country have 
manifested towards us respect, and confidence, and attachment. We 
did not go there in the cause of liberty, for the people were free above 
all the people of the East. They exulted in their independence; their 
boast was, that all Afghans are equal. In Cabool, they had a ruler 
whose mild demeanor, whose unrelaxing industry, whose patronage 
of trade and commerce, whose inexorable justice and strict impartiality, 
made him, at once, the most extraordinary and popular man of modern 
times. We went not there to find employment for our money or our 
men; for in India we have an ample field for both. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are at this time dying of hunger. This the Governor-General 
knew, for they followed his carriage, crying for bread; and often he 
had to halt, while the rotting carcasses of the dead were removed out 
of his way. The Parliament of 1833 ordained the extinction of slave- 
ry, and five years have passed away without beholding the fulfilment 
of the mandate. Roads, tanks, canals, bridges, wharves, and caravan- 


saries are to be constructed, to give facility to trade, improvement to | 


agriculture, and shelter to the traveller. An odious system of land 
taxation is to be reformed; the corruption and inefficiency of prison, 
police, and judicial systems, are to be purged away and corrected; 
while treaties with half a hundred native states and princes, remain to 
be fulfilled. Here, then, is work enough for every functionary in India, 
from the highest to the lowest; a field for talents and exertions, ex- 
tending from Rangoon to Guzerat, and from Tinnevelly to Rajpootana. 
But, neglecting all these works of mercy and patriotism, 54,000 men 
are summoned to the field, and, in one short year, nine millions of 
money are wasted and worse, in carrying a worn-out tyrant to a peo- 
ple by whom he is despised and detested, and in hurling from a seat 
which he worthily filled, a man of exemplary virtue as-a ruler, and the 
rarest talents among the people to which he belongs. 


Errects or THESE Wars.—What are the fruits? Nearly one hun- 
dred million dollars have been spent. Thousands of victims have been 
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offered up. The treasury of India has been bankrupted. The natives 
have been filled with suspicion and alarm. The Sepoys are panic-strick- 
enat the thought of being carried to a region of snow, far away from 
their own sunny plains. The beasts of burden of the country, essential 
to its commerce, have been swept away. The Ryot cannot pay his land- 
tax; for the circulation of the country has gone beyond the mountains, 
Even the paltry sums given for the destruction of mad dogs in the hot 
season, have to be withheld. Millions of men, who were once our 
friends, have been transformed into rancorous enemies, who have put 
on their shrouds, and sworn onthe Koran, which is their bible, that 
they will dje in their efforts to exterminate their infidel foes. The man 
we carried with us, and made their king, has turned atraitor. The son 
of the man we have deposed, is at the head of his countrymen, fighting 
for his father, his country, and his religion. A fanaticism, amounting 
to frenzy, has seized upon the whole population; and, to crown all, 
the bones of 12,000 men, women, and children, lie in the valleys of the 
Coord Cabul, at once a warning and achastisement. At home, we are 
called upon to find more blood and more money. Our vessels are 
chartered to convey troops; our artificers engaged to forge implements 
of death; our streets are infested with crimps and kidnappers, in the 
shape of recruiting-sergeants. Our incomes are to be taxed to raise 
blood-money; and our Archbishops and Archdeacons are magnifying 
their Christian calling, and recommending their faith to the Gentiles, 
by consecrating banners of war, and invoking the God of justice and 
of love to succeed our efforts to send millions of unoffending beings to 
a bloody grave and a sudden judgment! 

Who does not blush for his country? And where, in all the land, 
is heard the voice of remonstrance and rebuke? Where are the cler- 
gy of the Church of England? Where the ministers of the innumera- 
ble Dissenting bodies? One murder, at our doors excites the horror 
of the nation. Is murder less murder, when done ata distance, and 
by wholesale? Is the murder of an Afghan, by a red-coated mercen- 
ary, less abominable in the sight of God, than murder here? Is the 
command, “Thou shalt not kill,” limited by geographical bounds ? 


RULERS SHOULD DO THEIR OWN FicutTine.—Tell the aristocracy, 
that to find posts for the junior branches of their families, you will no 
longer consent to pay for bloody crusades against distant nations. If 
fond of fighting, let them fight themselves, and the battle will be soon 
_ over, Let them find their own pipe-clay, and kettle-drums, and guns 
and muskets; and when they come to pay the piper themselves, 
war will soon change its aspect, and their patriotism grow as cool as you 
could wish it. The whole system is one of delusion, and fraud, and 
jobbing, and demoralization. Be yours the blessed work of enlighten- 
ing the nation on this subject. The common people will hear you 
gladly. Mothers, and wives, and children, will pour their benedictions 
on your heads. Untutored tribes will say, “ Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers;” and, when the war-makers of this country shall ask for the 
staple of war, the answer from one end of the land to the other will be, 
“Our weapons are those of justice and truth—our prince is the Prince 
of peace—we will not, dare not, shed the blood of our fellow-man.” 
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